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Jumping free... 

EICMA, Madrid, Rufea and then Jerez for tests; 
life is not slowing down for Marc Marquez after 
the draining experience of Valencia two weeks ago. 
‘93’ showed off some of his motocross enthusiasm 
at his Allianz Junior Motor Camp at the end of last 
week and we went along to talk jumps, dirt and kids 

Photo by JP Acevedo www.mxlonboard.es 
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Back to Black.. 


Resumption of work for Jonathan Rea on the fac¬ 
tory Kawasaki and a fetching shade of black for the 
world champion in the first set of tests with a view 
towards 2016. World Superbike is set for another 
Phillip Island launch at the end of February so not 
much time for the Irishman to rest on well-earned 
laurels after a first dominant term with the Ninja 

Photo by Graeme Brown/GeeBee images 
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A step too far...? 

A Semi Final and a crash and half a lap of a Main 
Event was all that the Stade Pierre Mauroy enjoyed 
of James Stewart’s skills at the Lille Supercross. Still 
na detailed information as, to the extent Qf the Suzuki 
rider’s injury but with two physical problems dis¬ 
turbing his off-season prep the doubters are already 
growing over the 29 year old's prospects for 2016 

Photo by Ray A rcher/w>^W. rayarcher.com 
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MARQUEZ’ MX & RUFEA 


WE HAD HEARD PLENTY ABOUT RUFEA AND THE MARQUEZ BROTHERS' 
MOTOCROSS AND DIRT TRACK PLAYGROUND DEEP IN THE WEST OF 
CATALUNYA, AND WHEN WE HAD THE CHANCE TO SEE MARC, ALEX AND CO ON 
THE DIRT AND GRAB A STORY AND SOME PICS THEN IT SEEMED TOO GOOD A 
CHANCE TO PASS UP. JUST HOW IMPORTANT IS MX TO ARGUABLY THE MOST 

EXCITING MOTOGP RIDER OF THE CENTURY? 


By Adam Wheeler, photos by JP Acevedo 
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arc Marquez is somewhere in the fog. 
Over an hour in away in Barcelona the 
sun is shining and a generous winter 
climate is hitting twenty degrees. However 
here, a few kilometres outside of Lleida and at 
the municipal Rufea riding facility (a level mo- 
tocross course, a floodlit oval dirt track and an¬ 
other smaller flat track), a thick blanket of mist 
is chilling the bones of the press and visitors to 
the double MotoGP champion’s riding school 
initiative the Allianz Junior Motor Camp. 



93 is already on track and guiding his group of 
twenty kids aged between 9-13 and of varying 
degrees of riding skill through sections of the 
MX layout. They are keeping busy and warm. 
Soon the twenty-two year old will dismount 
and leave the class in the hands of brother 
Alex and trainer/companion Jose Luis Martinez 
as he tackles enquiries from the press. HRC 
MX2 rider Jorge Zaragoza is also turning laps 
and adding an observation or two. 

The tuition eventually stops as a trip by the 
ambulance to the nearby hospital and a check 
for one of the students means an enforced 
break. After he’s finished speaking with jour¬ 
nalists and TV cameras and the medical provi¬ 
sions have returned, Marquez is back between 
a Honda mini-bike and CRF250R lapping with 
some of the younger and less proficient kids 
before an ‘all-out’ blat among the Pros allows 
them to pick up the pace. Watching the former 
double MotoGP champion throwing the 250 
around the jumps and turns (largely rut-free 
it has to be said but necessary considering 
that Rufea over the course of three days of the 
Motor Camp - a scheme that insurers Allianz 


also run in football, golf and music - is primar¬ 
ily a schooling ground) is uncanny. The image 
of Marquez wrestling and riding the factory 
Honda in MotoGP often with rear wheel poised 
in the air has become synonymous with the 
sport in the last two years. Now he is flicking 
the rear end of the crosser and manhandling 
the CRF in the same inimitable style. He looks 
pretty quick too. 


The Motor Camp is a brainchild of Marquez 
himself as part of his Laps for Life 93 Founda¬ 
tion and backed handsomely by Allianz who 
have laid on a lot of the logistics and even 
purchased twenty KTMs (diplomatically livered 
up) as part of the package for the fortunate 
kids hand-picked by Marc himself for some 
invaluable advice on their riding. “I love kids 
and it’s great seeing their enthusiasm,” he 
would say. “We have to stop at five o’clock and 
sometimes we’d still be there riding and even¬ 
tually have to say to them ‘there’s no more 
fuel!’... Sometimes in racing you miss all that 
passion...” 



Marquez has had a few guest appearances. 

FI driver Nico Rosberg was lapping the day 
before we arrived at Rufea and Zaragoza is 
undoubtedly the most stylish on track today. 

In between commitments around other parts 
of Spain and Europe it is curious that Marquez 
keeps himself so busy but clearly seems to 
be carrying less weight on his shoulder com¬ 
pared to the last occasion we saw him in the 
cauldron of Valencia. We gain his views on the 
inaugural Motor Camp but we’re also keen to 
find out just how important motocross actually 
is for one of the most recognisable motorcycle 
racers in the world today... 
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Can you talk about your first experiences with 
motocross? 

Since I was small motocross was always a 
great passion for me. I always try to ride and 
train [in MX]...even if during the MotoGP sea¬ 
son I have to limit the amount simply due to 
the risk involved. During the winter and pre¬ 
season I love it. I think you always learn a lot 
because although the circuit is the same every 
day the conditions change. For MotoGP this 
habit to improvise and find ways to overtake is 
pretty good. It is a good schooling. I’ve always 
said that it is easier for a motocross rider to go 
faster in road racing than vice-versa. 

Do you follow MXGP or the AMA or any riders 
in particular? 

Romain Febvre really surprised me this year. 

I follow [Gautier] Paulin quite a lot because 
we’ve met at quite a few HRC events. I’m really 
looking forward to seeing what Jorge Zaragoza 
can do because I love his style. I also cannot 
forget Jorge Prado and when he ‘arrives’ there 
will be a lot to talk about! In the AMA there 
are loads: Roczen, Tomac, Dungey but I really 
hope Stewart can return. 


What benefit do you take from motocross and 
dirt track? Both seem pretty important to 
you... 

They are totally different. In motocross you 
work so much physically and in the improvisa¬ 
tion of how you ride, the aggression and you 
play a lot with your body on the bike. In dirt 
track you are working more on the throttle and 
how sensitive you can be with it. Also your po¬ 
sition on the bike to find the best grip entering 
and exiting the corner. 

Are you any good at MX? 

[smiles] My level is not bad but when you see 
a world championship rider up close then you 
know you are far away! That’s normal though. 
Motocross is good training but I cannot do it 
as much as I’d like. 







On Rufea... 

This is where I started to ride and where I nor¬ 
mally train, almost a second home and where 
I almost sleep! It is a big part of my childhood. 
I think the facilities are good and thanks to Al¬ 
lianz even better; to have all of this [two hos¬ 
pitality units, pit set-up] when I’m here train¬ 
ing! So it is a very adequate place and is also 
pretty sentimental for me. 


On setting up the Motorcamp scheme in ac¬ 
cordance with Allianz and for Laps for Life 
93... 

We closed the subscriptions before the race 
in Sepang and spent time in the hotel look¬ 
ing through the videos [from each applicant]. I 
hoped for more than fifty but in the end there 
were more than 100 and I was looking through 
all of them in an afternoon. It was difficult to 
choose because we wanted a spread of dif¬ 
ferent levels. We have Spanish champions 
here but also kids like a Brazilian that we are 
showing how to change gear. We have differ¬ 
ent groups working in different sectors of the 
circuit and I go with all of them at some point. 
In the end they are kids and we’re showing 
them not just how to ride but to be a rider on 
and off the track. We get up together in the 
hotel, have breakfast and then I come here a 
bit earlier to get the track ready and they ar¬ 
rive by bus. We get changed together and we 
have everything ordered in boxes, cleaned and 
ready. We warm-up - which is important and 
many people forget about it - and then we 
worked on technique through motocross and 
dirt track and they have to be back in the hotel 
by six o’clock because there is still school 
homework to be done! 



On the motivation to launch the project... 

The objective of the Allianz Junior Motorcamp 
is a little bit about dreams. I love kids and I 
always put myself in the position of when I 
was small and it would have the dream to be 
able to train with someone I saw on the TV and 
they were the ‘reference’. This was the idea 
and Allianz gave me all the support to make 
it happen. I hope when they finish these days 
that the kids have had an unforgettable time 
riding bikes that were provided for them, with 
other kids on the track and people from the 
world of motocross like Jorge Zaragoza. I hope 
it will have been fun and more like holidays 
than any kind of work. I hope we can repeat it 
in the future. At the moment this first version 
is like a trial and I think it has been a success 
and we’ve had a lot of fun. The kids are the 
protagonists here; they are the ones that need 
to be enjoying it and having fun but I hope we 
can repeat it. 



On what he’s teaching... 

It depends on the level of the rider but for 
some you are working on their body position, 
braking, when to get on the gas and others 
basic riding techniques; it is relative. It is nice 
to see the evolution. There were some kids we 
had to teach about the clutch and the gearbox 
and now they are making entire laps. It’s the 
first time for me as a teacher but my friend 
Jose Luis Martinez used to run some informal 
classes in the summer and when I suggested 
this scheme I didn’t really know how tricky it 
would be to control twenty kids! On the track it 
is quite easy but off it not so much! 
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On whether the recent spat with Valentino 
Rossi was mentioned and if there are any Ital¬ 
ians in the group... 

Yeah it came up at dinner yesterday! In the 
end you have to show them the best way to 
do things. There is an Italian girl who is try¬ 
ing a motocross bike for the first time and was 
very nervous at first but little by little we are 
correcting her riding position. It’s cool there 
is such a mix of nationalities and they have a 
laugh when we’re eating and playing on the 
PlayStation in the evening. 

On the period post-Valencia and the past... 

After Valencia everything was still pretty hot 
but it has calmed down since and honestly this 
is the best way to disconnect. You can laugh 
a lot with the kids. I have a test coming up in 
Jerez but everything else is in the past. After 
the test will be the dirt track event [Super 
Prestigio in Barcelona] and then onto Christ¬ 
mas. I’m only looking ahead. 



Thoughts on the post-race test at Valencia... 

We’ve made a backward step in terms of elec¬ 
tronics. I still have to try the next configuration 
but if the electronics are not set up well then 
it is difficult to reach any kind of conclusion. 
From Valencia we determined that the new en¬ 
gine has more bottom, which is what we were 
asking for, but we still need to get those elec¬ 
tronics right and that’s what we’ll do for three 
days in Jerez. The new engine also has better 
wheelie control. 


On changing his tact for a championship 
plight... 

It obvious that sometimes it is easier to win 
the world championship by being prudent and 
conservative instead of taking risks and always 
give 100% but in the end you need to find a 
compromise. The conservative rider might ar¬ 
rive to the end of the season thinking 'those 
four of five extra points would have been very 
useful now’ whereas when you are more im¬ 
pulsive you risk that crash and throwing away 
twenty-five points or more. You have to find the 
balance. I won two titles in MotoGP by always 
giving 100% and always going for the win but 
this championship [2015] produced too many 
'zeros’. If you feel good and the bike works well 
then it is always better to be aggressive, brave 
and risky and in this way I think you will win 
more titles. 





ALEX... 


The number 73 is a prominent figure at Rufea 
and with all the sensation surrounding his 
brother in recent weeks it has been easy to 
forget that Alex was world champion himself 
until only last month. A tough learning year in 
Moto2 (a best position of fourth at Silverstone 
and fourteenth in the championship) still 
hasn’t stopped the friendly nineteen year old 
cracking a smile and doing his best to keep up 
with the likes of Marc and Jorge Zaragoza on 
the track. 

What are your first memories of motocross? 

I started riding when I was four but I did less 
than my brother because I moved to the road 
earlier as I had the bike and everything ready 
at home! I think I was eight or nine when I 
switched to the road but I like it a lot. I’m not 
fast like Marc and for training it is really good: 
for technique and handling the bike. You need 
to concentrate so much because the track 
always changes. 

Has there ever been a problem with the team 
to ride and train in MX? 

Haha, a little bit. Between the races I need to 
take care. It tends to be more dirt track during 
the season as it’s a little safer. 

You OK with the jumps? 

Yeah, it’s fun...but I don’t do the big ones. If 
there’s a triple then I do the double and roll 
the last. For training the jumps don’t really 
do anything for me. I try to be focused in the 
corners. So...I guess I’m not so good...but I do 
jump! 

If you have a free day and you head to the ga¬ 
rage in the morning and there’s a crosser and 
a dirt tracker there which one do you choose? 

Hmmm...both! Motocross in the morning and 
dirt track in the afternoon. 


Is dirt track more useful for the day job? 

They are both useful because of the different 
technique and the focus you need to do both. I 
think it is the concentration that helps a lot for 
the road. 

Any aspirations to explore more off-road? 

Ride trails elsewhere in the world? 

Maybe yes, why not? Off-road is easy to do 
with friends, your father, brother. You can load 
the van and head off to some place. You can 
also keep everything at home. It doesn’t matter 
what the bike is because it’s just about hav¬ 
ing fun. Off-road is easier [than road racing], I 
want a long career...and I will always continue 
with motocross. 

Do you follow any MXGP or Supercross? 

I follow MXGP whenever I can because we are 
usually travelling or racing somewhere. We 
have Jose Luis with us and he always keeps up 
updated. We follow the supercross as well. I 
try to catch the highlights and love seeing the 
riders scrubbing the jumps and really playing 
with the bikes. 
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JOSE LUIS MARTINEZ... 


Spanish MX2 Champion in 2011, Jose Luis 
elected to cease his racing activities to take 
up a full-time post as trainer and sidekick to 
Marc Marquez and had been a constant com¬ 
panion through the season in 2015. There 
wasn’t a better person to ask about the Rep- 
sol Honda rider’s ‘crossing capabilities... 

OK, is Marc any good? 

Well, honestly you have to remember that for 
road racers - most of whom start in motocross 
or Enduro but then don’t practice for many 
years as they are focussed on another disci¬ 
pline and then simply don’t have time because 
there are many races and tests - they don’t 
take the motocross bike that much during the 
season. Despite this; they are pretty fast! Alex 
is improving all the time and considering the 
small amount that Marc has ridden lately his 
level is really high. He can always be better but 
he’s so competitive that he can only go fast. 

Are there moments when you think ‘whoah, 
take it easy!’? 

Not really because he knows how to do it and 
we’re talking about an intelligent guy who nor¬ 
mally rides dirt track and flat track during the 
reason with his brother to minimise risk. When 
the season is over then he hits it [motocross]... 
but then there are always events and photo¬ 
shoots to do. He doesn’t do it much...but I 
know if he could choose then it would be every 
day! He has all the motocross bikes at home 
and takes such care of them. If we are there 
then the first thing he does is go and have a 
look at the bikes. 

Does he lean more towards dirt track or moto¬ 
cross? 

Hmmm, I think he likes motocross more. It’s 
just that dirt-track is better for training for road 
racing through the throttle control and manag¬ 
ing grip. 


Is there competition among the group? Even 
though your level of MX must be much high¬ 
er... 

Yeah! I like when we ride together and if we 
find ourselves close on a lap then it gets pretty 
competitive! Having him ahead of you in a 
corner then its difficult to overtake him! He 
rides like he does in MotoGP - as you so often 
see - by giving everything. He’s the same on a 
motocross track but is aware of the risks. It’s 
fun riding with him. 

So what we see on a bike during a MotoGP 
race is how he is... 

Yes, and I always say that if he didn't have this 
spirit then he wouldn’t have won all the titles 
he has. He doesn’t accept a second or third 
place. We’ll go for a ride on the mountain bikes 
and if we were with the world champion of that 
sport then for sure he wouldn’t beat him but 
he’d try everything to do it! 

Do you guys talk about motocross much? 

In private we talk much more about moto¬ 
cross, MXGP, and supercross than MotoGP. We 
have enough of MotoGP when we there at the 
Grands Prix. Away from it we look at MXGP, try 
and catch videos and highlights when we’re 
waiting in airports. I know he’d like to visit 
some races but his calendar makes it difficult. 

And your career? Any thoughts of racing 
again? 

I was talking with a team this week about do¬ 
ing the Spanish Championship again and I’d 
love to but the truth is that it’d be tricky. I’m 
honestly very happy with what I am doing with 
Marc and have to thank him and his family for 
the opportunity they’ve given me. It was a hard 
year professionally for him - as everybody 
knows - but we’ve worked well. Motocross 
was my hobby, then my vocation and now it’s 
my hobby again and I’m happy sharing it with 
these guys. 




Products 


ODFU 


Kevin Wilson’s ODFU has cropped up in OTOR 
several times in the last couple of years but 
the designer/Grease Monkey (his words) has 
expanded the ‘One Down Five Up’ clothing line 
to embrace collaborations with cult dirt track 
magazine Sideburn and can be purchased at 
the recently opened mecca of motorcycle cool 
The Bike Shed Motorcycle Club in central Lon¬ 
don (Old Street). Kev was receptive to an OTOR 
design and this splendid work of art will be 
gracing his immaculate website (and these very 
pages) in the coming two issues. 


In the meantime check his Zaeta tee (made in 
conjunction with the Italian dirt track brand) 
and the Moto Flash concept that was worked 
out and painstakingly realised with UK illustra¬ 
tor Ryan Quickfall (www.ryanquickfall.com). 
Each purchase is individually wrapped and 
personalised. 


www.odfu.co.uk/ 
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THE NEXT STEP... 

By David Emmett 


W ill the dust ever fully settle on the 2015 
MotoGP season? Perhaps quicker than we 
think. Of course the three final races of 2015 will 
be discussed as passionately (and probably as 
unreasonably) twenty years from now as they 
were in the past few weeks. But the one thing 
that marks elite athletes out above all is the 
ability to put past failures behind them and look 
forward. The past cannot be changed, whether 
we like it or not. The history of the future is as 
yet unwritten, it is up to us to seize the pen and 
write our own histories. This idea is at the core 
of every world class motorcycle racer’s world 
view, the belief that they have their futures in 
their own hands, and can write their names upon 
in giant letters, if they just work hard enough 
and focus on their goals. It explains the endless 
stream of tiresome and trite inspirational and 
motivational posters that fill the social media 
feeds of racers of every discipline and class. 


Valentino Rossi gave a perfect example of how 
racers move on during testing, which started on 
Tuesday, two days after the final race at Valencia. 
That was his bitterest defeat in MotoGP, and one 
he took particularly badly. It showed on the first 
day of testing, where Rossi remained bitter when 
talking to journalists, and looked unfocused on 
track. The next day, something resembling the 
old Rossi was back, faster and more consistent, 
and looking ahead to 2016. “Sincerely, yeah, it 
was quite difficult,” Rossi said that Wednesday 
evening. “And it is still quite difficult. But today is 
already a little bit better. So it will be important 
this winter to try to recover enough power, be re¬ 
laxed and especially recover enough motivation 
for come back at the top.” What’s done is done. 
Time to move on. 


There is a lot to look forward to. The departure 
of Bridgestone and the arrival of Michelin will 
cause something of a shake up. After a difficult 



couple of seasons during 2009 and 2010, when 
their rear tyres had the nasty habit of not warm¬ 
ing up fast enough and spitting riders skywards 
and into the Clinica Mobile, Bridgestone ad¬ 
dressed their issues and produced some frankly 
astonishing rubber. The grip, especially from the 
front tyre, was unbelievable. Riders could quite 
literally leave pit lane, accelerate as hard as 
possible towards the first corner, brake as hard 
as possible and then tip the bike into the corner 
at racing speed. Don’t believe me? Check the 
sector by sector times for Jorge Lorenzo on the 
MotoGP website. For most of the year, Lorenzo 
rehearsed his opening race laps during free prac¬ 
tice, hammering out of pit lane and getting close 
to lap record pace before he had crossed the line 
to finish his out lap. Those Bridgestone fronts 
were exceptional. The rears, on the other hand, 
were no great shakes. The highside problem was 
solved but they never really got anywhere near 
the level of grip displayed by the front tyres. 

The Michelins appear to be the absolute op¬ 
posite. Just about everyone raved about the 
grip the rear Michelin gave. Pol Espargaro had 
been raving about it for weeks beforehand, 
despite the riders being banned from speaking 
about the Michelins during the season. It was 
the front which was causing the problems, with 
over twenty five crashes recorded in two days 
of testing. The problem, it seemed, was that the 
front was letting go with little or no warning. 

The grip up until the front tyre let go was fine, it 
was just hard to actually identify the limit. The 
Bridgestone had been much better there, the 
result of what the riders referred to as a more 
stable platform. Basically, the stiffer side walls of 
the front Bridgestone allowed the contact patch 
of the front tyre to spread out more, provid¬ 
ing better feel and more predictable feedback. 
Michelin has a different philosophy, and together 
with the switch to 17-inch wheels, which change 



the shape of the tyres (they retain the same outer 
diameter), their tyres offer a different feel, and a 
different behaviour. That behaviour is all too famil¬ 
iar to the veterans who were in the class before 
the switch to a single tyre supplier. Valentino Rossi 
described the tyres as having the same DNA, newer 
and updated, but still recognisable to anyone who 
rode Michelins in the past. 

Clearly, Michelin have plenty work to do to fix the 
front tyre, but pinning it down will be hard. So 
much is changing that identifying where set up 
problems end and tyre problems begin is difficult. 
Firstly, the teams approached the test with bikes 
that were still set up largely for Bridgestones, the 
weight distribution still biased more towards the 
rear. Secondly, the teams spent a lot of time work¬ 
ing with their riders to help them to figure the tyres 
out, and understand how the Michelins react. Third¬ 
ly, some of the factory teams also spent a lot of 
time working with the brand new electronics pack¬ 
age that will be compulsory for 2016. That also had 
a lot of teething problems, though again, whether 
the problems were in the software itself or in the 
lack of experience the teams have with setting up 
the package is as yet unclear. So teams and riders 
had too many variables to deal with to be able to 
draw many firm conclusions. Honda and Ducati will 
be testing at Jerez this week, which should provide 
more feedback, and some clear direction. 

Are there any conclusions we can draw from test¬ 
ing, and projections we can make for 2016? There 
are still too many question marks to be sure. But 
there were a few things worth noting. The Hondas 
were quick, on both the old and the new electron¬ 
ics, Marc Marquez topping the timesheets on both 
days. There are still concerns for Honda, however, 
as HRC appear to have once again erred on the 
side of aggressiveness with the new engine they 
brought to Valencia. Neither Marc Marquez nor 
Dani Pedrosa were sure, however, the new electron¬ 


ics making drawing conclusions hard. They were 
a step back to 2008 or 2009, Valentino Rossi had 
said. That made judging how Honda’s new engine 
had changed very hard. 

Over at Yamaha, Jorge Lorenzo seemed to settle 
in to the new electronics a little more easily than 
Valentino Rossi. Then again, Lorenzo was brimming 
with confidence and relief at having just wrapped 
up his fifth career world title. The gap from Lorenzo 
to Marquez was just a couple of tenths on both 
days, and as Lorenzo loads the front less under 
braking, he may end up being troubled less by the 
issues the front tyre is giving. In the Monster Tech 
3 team, Pol Espargaro finished ahead of Bradley 
Smith on both days, after having been compre¬ 
hensively trounced by the Englishman all season. 
Scott Redding was very happy with his switch to 
the Ducati, though he had not gone all out for a lap 
time, as he only had a single GP15, and could not 
afford to lose time by writing it off. Maverick Vinales 
impressed once again, mixing it up at the top of the 
timesheets, and adapting very quickly to the new 
tyres. The fact that he spent only one season on 
the Bridgestones may well end up working to his 
advantage. 

There is much to look forward to in 2016. Apart 
from the Michelins and new electronics, which are 
sure to shake things up, there is also the prospect 
of an improved Ducati GP16 - now with input to 
come from Casey Stoner, the Australian having 
abandoned Honda and switched back to Ducati to 
work as a test rider - a new and improved Suzuki 
GSX-RR complete with seamless gearbox, and a 
radically redesigned Aprilia RS-GP, designed from 
the ground up as a racing prototype, rather than a 
modified production bike. No point in looking back¬ 
ward when the future has so much to offer. 
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SCOTT 


Scott’s Tourance leather riding jacket for on¬ 
road use is a thing of beauty and with more 
features and details for practical use than there 
is space on this page. It works perfectly well as 
a stand alone garment - and is subtle to the 
point of being smart-casual - but also forms 
the top half of a two piece set if you include 
the riding pants. We tried the jacket for size at 
EICMA and although it has the weight and feel 
of a purpose built riding product it was also 
hard to imagine getting wet or cold with the 
Tourance. Main selling points are the quality 
of the build, the ‘teethless’ waterproof zipper, 
the 3-layer DRYOsphere membrane, removable 
thermal lining, inner kidney insulation system, 
stretch panelling, storm cuffs, Aquaguard zips, 
SAS-TEC protectors on shoulder and elbow, 
waterproof inner pockets and adjustments at 
waist, hem, sleeve and cuff...and that’s just the 
half of it. The pants have two layer textiles but 
the same 3-layer membrane, stretchable waist¬ 
band, hybrid knee protectors for two height 
positions, two outer pockets and a snap and 
hook closure; again these are just some of the 
characteristics. 

The Priority GT is top of the line stuff featuring 
a wind and waterproof 3-layer Gore-tex con¬ 
struction with leather reinforcements. Pants 
again make the set for products that are ori¬ 
entated towards longer distances in the saddle 
and for a wider spread of climates and sea¬ 
sons. 

Well worth a look and a try at a dealer or Scott 
stockist 
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NIGHT OF CHAMPIONS.. 

By Matthew Roberts 


M y final gig of the year, other than some com¬ 
mitments at Motorcycle Live at the NEC this 
weekend, was the FIM Awards in Jerez on Sunday 
night, which for the first time I presented with my 
old chum of these pages Gavin Emmett, as well 
as the much prettier and far more charming Lisa 
Leyland. The ceremony was on Sunday night but 
we were in town from Wednesday, with all sorts of 
conferences going on and dignitaries from the vari¬ 
ous federations flying in from all over the world for 
the FIM General Assembly. 

By it’s very nature the act of riding motorcycles to 
their limits attracts risk takers, so at the confer¬ 
ences there were some really interesting people, 
like Erin Flunter - a multiple world and Guinness 
Record holder for landspeed motorcycling who also 
happens to be the Director of Consumer Insights 
at Facebook. Erin was one of the speakers at the 
Women + Sustainability Conference, as was Mar- 
tine de Cortaze, probably the coolest person at the 
whole event. 

Martine drove Cross-Country Rallies before switch¬ 
ing to two-wheels and racing the French Enduro 
Championship and the Dakar in the late seven¬ 
ties and early eighties. After that she did some 
speedboat racing and even took part in parabolic 
flight tests for NASA at the Space Centre in Hou¬ 
ston; some lady. Martine was inducted as an FIM 
Legend on Sunday night, as were Heikki Mikkola 
(Motocross), Mick Andrews (Trial), Max Deubel 
(Sidecars), Guglielmo Andreini (Enduro), Ole Olsen 
(Speedway), and Franco Picco (Cross-Country Ral¬ 
lies). 


Admit it, like me you’ve probably never even heard 
some of their names, let alone recognise their 
faces, although to be fair Gav and I did recognise 
Andreini. After much head-scratching we eventu¬ 
ally worked out that it’s because he now works as 
a mechanic for the Forward Racing MotoGP team. 
Like many top sportsmen and women of their era, 
these guys never dreamed of making the kind of 
cash their modern counterparts do, so it was good 
to see them proudly standing side-by-side with the 
current World Champions, which is really where 
they belong. 

It was also cool to see fresh talent coming through 
from new countries like MX2 champ Tim Gajser 
from Slovenia and Jannick de Jong, the first Long 
Track World Champion ever to come from the 
Netherlands. There was an unusual proliferation of 
champions from France and Great Britain this year 
too and whilst Spain and Italy were still well repre¬ 
sented, it wasn’t the kind of dominant year across 
the board that we have come to expect. 

The main title went to Spain of course, as it prob¬ 
ably will do for the foreseeable future, with Jorge 
Lorenzo on hand to celebrate the crown he earned 
in that melodramatic finale to the MotoGP season 
that continues to divide opinion between the press 
and fans. For Lorenzo though Sunday night was a 
good opportunity for him to put all the bullshit to 
one side and revel in his achievement. 

He gave a well-prepared speech about the blood, 
sweat and tears that it takes to become a World 
Champion, and how nice it was to be surrounded 
by people who truly understand that sacrifice - 


presumably, I guess, as opposed to the armchair 
experts and journalists he usually has to deal with, 
taking potshots from behind their keyboards based 
on which rider they like the most. 

Later on at the post-ceremony dinner he looked 
relaxed and happy, openly affectionate with his 
girlfriend of four months Nuria and the last man 
standing at the end of the night - dancing, drink¬ 
ing and posing for photos with other guests until 
the early hours; gold medal still hanging around 
his neck. It was probably a welcome moment of 
‘normality’ for him and he definitely enjoyed it, no 
doubt before the relentless hard work begins again 
in earnest for 2016. 

You can’t help but sympathise with Jorge when, 
the following day, the Spanish newspapers chose 
to focus their coverage of the Gala on comments 
he supposedly made during the press conference 
about his relationship with Rossi and Marquez. 

Well I asked him the question in the press confer¬ 
ence and I can guarantee you he never mentioned 
anything of the sort. 

Whilst Lorenzo’s leg burn from his celebrations in 
Mallorca is now on the mend and he starts looking 
towards defending his title, it is clear that for some 
other people the wounds of 2015 will take more 
time to heal. 

Hopefully, though, the focus in MotoGP can soon 
return to the true values and ethics that were cel¬ 
ebrated by the actual champions and pioneers of 
motorcycling on Sunday night. 










HUSQVARNA 



From the creators of KTM’s head-turning 1290 
Super Duke, Husqvarna developed the concept 
VITPILEN 401 that is now almost within reach 
of the general public (‘The bike that draws on 
the iconic Husqvarna Silverpilen street bike of 
the early ‘50s combining it with modern tech¬ 
nology and premium quality hardware will be 
available for sale in the spring of 2017.’). The 
VITPILEN family has expanded with this con¬ 
cept 701 that was shown off for the first time at 
EICMA last week. Husky claim: The VITPILEN 
701 is a real street bike that takes the next 
step in Husqvarna’s progressive vision of street 
motorcycling. Without following any industry 
rules or traditions, it is a bold step into new 
territory. Each and every part of this new bike 
concept was deeply questioned and carefully 
considered.’ 

From the striking headlight to the conical air 
filter, the yellow sight line to the carbon frame 
and aluminum paneling - the guts of the bike 
come from the KTM Duke family - this is a pro¬ 
gressive stance from the group and visionaries 
Kiska designs. Hard to say what it will feel like 
to ride but the look of the 701 makes you eager 
to try. 
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SUMMIT JERSEY $89.95 
SUMMIT PANT $189.95 
IMPACT GLUVE $45.95 
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SUPERCROSS 


By Adam Wheeler, photos by Ray Archer 
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: f THE LLE TOOK PLACE ON A BACKDROP OF SHOCK, EDGINESS AND DISTRACTION 
ON WHAT WAS A DEEPLY TRAGIC DAY FOR FRANCE AND THE RESIDENTS OF PARIS. 
AFTER SOME CONCERN OVER WHETHER THE SECOND RUNNING OF EUROPE'S 
BIGGEST SUPERCROSS RACE SHOULD TAKE PLACE IN LILLE (IT MOST CERTAINLY 
WOULD HAVE BEEN CANCELLED IF IT WERE AT BERCY] SOME UNPREDICTABLE 
AND ENTERTAINING SCENES SPAN OUT WITH AND CHRISTOPHE 

POURCEL WINNING THE MAIN EVENTS ON SATURDAY AND SUNDAY AND THE FORMER 
CLAIMING THE 'KING' TITLE AS THE EIGHTEENTH AMERICAN TO DO SO 
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Lariviere Organisation President Sophie Casas- 
novas admitted that pre-sales for the second 
edition of the Supercross in Lille were not has 
high as 2014 but cited the recent Motocross 
of Nations in the west of France for a reason 
why off-road racing fans had not shelled-out 
for tickets earlier. The Stade Pierrer Mauroy 
was still almost full on Saturday despite the 
incidents that had taken place in Paris less 
than twenty-four hours earlier. The crowd was 
a little lower on Sunday as the upheaval fac¬ 
ing the French and tightened security began to 
take hold. “We didn’t expect to have so many 
spectators in the arena,” Ms Casasnovas said. 
“We knew we had sold the tickets but we did 
not know if people would actually come. So we 
knew our decision was correct and we had to 
give the fans what they were expecting. They 
are here for the race and the show.” 


Ms Casasnovas also confirmed that the super¬ 
cross is unlikely ever to return to the Omnis¬ 
ports Palais de Bercy in Paris after modifica¬ 
tions to the stadium means the classic ‘tunnel’ 
runs are no longer possible. “Being in Lille we 
have more opportunity to make the show and 
race bigger,” she states. “In Bercy we cannot 
go back, it is impossible. If we did we’d have to 
reduce the track solely to the arena floor and 
that won’t be so interesting from a sporting 
point of view. We are in discussions with Lille 
for next year but nothing is signed yet. We are 
supposed to here in 2016 and if we go long¬ 
term then we will think of new things for the 
supercross to use the space and make things 
bigger. I think we are good here.” 
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: "OBVIOUSLY WE CAME OVER HERE TO 
WIN BUT IT WAS A 'PLAY IT SAFE' KINDA RACE. 
THE TRACK WAS SUPER-RUTTED-OUT AND 
CRAZY. I DIDN'T GO OVER MY HEAD AND THOSE 
OTHERS CRASHED. IT WAS A BUMMER FOR 
THEM BUT I STAYED UP AND GOT THE KING OF 
BERCY. I'M STOKED ON THE PERFORMANCE. 

IT'S ALL PREP. THE SMALL STADIUMS GET YOUR 
HEART RATE AND ADRENALINE GOING. ANY KIND 
OF RACING IS GOOD BENEFIT." 
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SU PERCROSS PARIS-LILLE 




FEBVRE: "ALL THE RIDERS AND ORGANISER MET TO 
TALK ABOUT WHETHER WE SHOULD STOP THE SHOW 
OR NOT. AFTER A FEW MINUTES WE AGREED THAT 
THE WORLD NEEDS TO CONTINUE. IF EVERYTHING 
CLOSES AND STOPS THEN THEY [TERRORISTS] HAVE 
WON. WE HAVE TO SHOW THAT WE ARE NOT SCARED 
AND GET ON WITH OUR LIVES." 
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SIMPSON: "IT [SUPERCROSS] IS DEFINITELY A LOT MORE INTENSE. A LITTLE 
MISTAKE ON A MOTOCROSS TRACK YOU CAN GETAWAY WITH AND YOU DON'T 
EVEN SEE. A LITTLE MISTAKE HERE LOOKS HUGE JUST PURELY BECAUSE IF YOU 
ARE TOO LONG OR SHORT IN A RHYTHM SECTION OR WHOOPS THEN EVERYONE 
CAN SEE IT. WITH THE LIMITED PRACTICE I HAD I FELT GOOD ON THE FIRST 
NIGHT BUT NOT GREAT AND I'M MISSING THAT INTENSITY AND JUDGEMENT OF 
THE JUMPS AND HITTING THINGS INCH PERFECT ALL THE TIME. I GOT BETTER 



EVERY TIME THOUGH AND JUST HAD A BIG SMILE ON MY FACE. 
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ROSS PARIS-LILLE 


: "I WAS REALLY LOOKING FOR 
A GOOD RESULT IN THE MAIN EVENT BUT 
I JUST TOUCHED THE LAST WHOOP AT A 
BAD MOMENT AND WENT OVER THE BARS. 
IT WAS A BIG CRASH. I LOST A LOT OF TIME 
AND I'M REALLY DISAPPOINTED." 







JEFFREY... 


effrey Herlings was spotted on his feet 
and in good health for the first time 
since his dislocated pelvis at the Czech 
Republic Grand Prix in July. Another year with 
KTM beckons but the 21 year old Dutchman 
faces intense scrutiny over his plans for 2016 
with no firm decision yet taken on what class 
he will contest in the forthcoming FIM Moto- 
cross World Championship. Herlings has two 
more years on a 250 in Grand Prix before he 
has to depart the category and after being so 
close to two titles in 2014 and 2015 it is un¬ 
derstandable if ‘84’ wants to close some sort 
of book - or rid himself of a form of hoodoo 
- in MX2 before a 350 or 450 lies in store. We 
put him on the spot for an update and when a 
call might be made for ’16... 

50.. .you are potentially a week away from rid¬ 
ing again and that green light to start prep for 

2016.. . 

I’m not 100% sure I will get it but that’s what 
I’m hoping for. I’m patiently waiting and moun¬ 
tain biking and swimming to get back in good 
shape and a lot of rehab. 

Do you have a plan already set for what you 
will do and when? 

I still remember last year when I was off the 
bike for so long and then started riding and it 
was like a nightmare. After ten minutes your 
arms want to fall off with the arm-pump and 
muscle pain...so you have to build up slowly. If 
the weather allows then I’ll start riding in Hol¬ 
land and after a couple of days we’ll probably 
go to Spain. 

Looking back on 2015 now. Was it a mistake 
to come back early from that broken collar¬ 
bone in Sweden and then also from the finger 
injury in Czech Republic? You were so far 
ahead in the championship still... 


Going further back it all went wrong for me 
from the femur. I was pretty much unbeatable 
before then [July 2014] and only got back on 
the bike in February this year with just three 
weeks practice before Qatar. I had such a lim¬ 
ited amount of preparation time that I believe 
I was not the ‘Jeffrey’ I needed to be during 
the year. In my head I was, physically I wasn’t. 

I kept making mistakes and was never injury- 
free because I still had pain in my leg from the 
beginning. I overdid it when I came back from 
the femur and my knee was starting to hurt. I 
didn’t have time to rest and got hurt again in 
Spain, the collarbone, the finger and last but 
not least the hip. That was the worst. All the 
injuries have gone now but the hip is nearing 
the end of a process to be healthy. It feels re¬ 
ally good but riding is something different. 

You had some criticism, as did KTM, for re¬ 
turning to racing too quickly in Loket and just 
prior to the hip injury. Was that unfair? 

It was. It was not just a team choice but also 
a personal one. I wanted to win the champi¬ 
onship. If I knew then what I do now then I 
wouldn’t have come back in Loket but in Lom- 
mel [sand] where it would have been pretty 
easy for me to win. Loket was a tough track 
for me anyway whereas Lommel is like a play¬ 
ground. It was kinda silly of me to go to Loket 
but at the time I was leading the championship 
by fifty or sixty points and I wanted to compete 
and get the points that I could. It turned out 
that I had bad luck. Germany was my mistake 
but the crash in Loket was a small thing that 
turned bigger when Tixier jumped and hit my 
butt! It was so unfortunate. 

Remember our last interview when you were 
quite ‘down’ in Germany because some of that 
unbeatable feeling had gone? 

I do. 
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So with how the MX2 championships have 
panned out in the last two years by going 
down to the final motos and just a matter 
of points is it not such a big deal to be that 
dominant any more? 

Like I said if I knew four months ago what I do 
now then the season would have finished very 
differently! To become a champion - whether 
in MX2 or MXGP - you seem to just need an 
average finish of top five every round. Febvre 
was sixth or seventh in the standings after a 
couple of rounds and the same with Gajser. 
Halfway during the season he was 200 points 
down on me...and still managed to win the 
championship! Every year is different...but I 
have many regrets. I ruined the championship 
two years in a row through injury and being 
stupid. Thinking too much about winning when 
maybe I was not capable. But I’ve learnt from 
it and now I want to be 100% healthy and 
100% before I get back on the bike. I think it 
will be in a short time. 

Perhaps some of the biggest news in MXGP 
will be about your plans now. Gajser is moving 
up, Guillod and Tixier have gone up so it looks 
like MX2 is a pretty good place to be... 

To be honest MX2 would be the easiest way 
but it depends on what the doctor says. If he 
says my hip still isn’t right and I need some 
more weeks then it is not realistic after so 
much time off to then suddenly go to MXGP 
where I will have to get used to a brand new 
bike. We are just waiting on what the doctor 
says and how my body feels. I cannot make a 
decision until I know what I can do. 

Is part of you ‘over’ MX2...? 

Obviously everybody says - quite harshly - 
that I’m pussy to stay in MX2 but if I stay in 
the class then I have my reasons. I have been 
off the bike for twelve of the last eighteen 
months. If I go to MXGP then I have my rea¬ 
sons for that as well. Sure I want to go up and 


fight the ‘big dogs’ but after some bad injuries 
it is hard to say right now “I’m doing that...”. If 
I had the perfect preparation lined up for 2016 
then I think I would be in MXGP...but it de¬ 
pends on the doctor. I don’t think that decision 
will come in the next few weeks but instead 
when I start riding. 

What’s your opinion on Gajser going into 
MXGP at nineteen years old? You said you 
were too young to do it... 

We’re both in a different situation. Maybe it 
is hard what I am about to say but the Honda 
250 is a lesser bike than the 450. If he moves 
up and finishes fifth or sixth or whatever then 
that will be fine. If he is a reigning world cham¬ 
pion and gets beat the season after [in MX2] 
then that’s a pity. I think the KTM is a better 
bike currently. Normally if I didn’t get injured 
then I would have won the championship with 
a big amount of points. It is hard to be in his 
position...but maybe it is also a good thing to 
step up to MXGP and have less pressure than 
in MX2. Tixier also had the pressure this year 
to win the championship. 

Two of your crashes - Germany and Sweden 
- happened right at the beginning of motos so 
are you glad that the points for qualification 
motos have been removed? 

Yeah, I think it was really silly to do that and 
create more risk. The season is getting longer 
and longer with more overseas and harder 
demands on the body. I thought it was a stupid 
move to count three races towards the cham¬ 
pionship but luckily it has now been removed; 
you don’t need to take risks on Saturday to get 
into the top five to get points. It would have 
brought extra pressure for riders and teams so 
the change is a positive thing. 
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CHRISTOPHE... 


C hristophe Pourcel re-established some 
supercross credentials at Lille ahead 
of his first attempt at the 450SX class 
and five years after he was a double 250SX 
East Coast Champion. Now firmly settled 
alongside Jason Anderson at Rockstar Energy 
Husqvarna Racing CP377 has the set-up and 
the people around him to again dazzle with 
a riding style that is frequently sumptuous to 
watch and often uncatchable. The 27 year old 
has rarely been predictable and will remain 
so in 2016 for his longest racing season. We 
quizzed him on his Lille experience and what 
his campaign in the U.S. might have in store... 

On Saturday you were a little quiet. Sunday 
you bagged Superpole and then the Main 
Event win: quite a turnaround... 

Yeah, on Saturday we changed a lot stuff for 
the Main and went on some European settings 
for the suspension, going soft for the ruts and 
I struggled because my shock was too low and 
my forks kinda stiff...then I got arm-pump. I 
was kinda sad because my goal was to bat¬ 
tle Cooper [Webb] and [Weston] Peick. Pretty 
late on Saturday we decided to go back to 
the stiff U.S. set-up and they did a good job 
on the track. It was so rutted and its not our 
job to take risks here. It is great that they [the 
manufacturers] support us here but they also 
say to us “if you don’t win...it is not a big deal! 
Don’t get hurt!” The dirt was getting softer and 
softer. It might be the humidity in the stadium. 

I spoke with the organiser and maybe they 
should put some concrete [elements] into the 
dirt like we do in the U.S. sometimes to make 
it harder. 

You seem to have a love-hate relationship 
with this event. You either do very well or end 
up needing treatment... 

It is good that Husky support me to come here 
and I think they were on the edge about it but 


the guys from Austria and the U.S. came here 
to watch. All the people, fans and media that 
we only really see once a year; it is amazing 
to see. My goal is to try and do this every year 
if we can and I have been doing so since 2012 
and it is pretty amazing that the organisation 
trusts me. 

Your thoughts on a seventeen round super¬ 
cross calendar coming up...? 

It will be my first supercross season in five 
years - a long time. But I think the longer 
tracks in the U.S. suit me better and flow bet¬ 
ter. On these small tracks...you need to get a 
good start! It was five years since I took my 
championship and it will take me a couple of 
rounds to get used to the tracks and guys [in 
the class]. I know for the first five races there 
will be a lot of fast guys that will push a lot 
but the championship is seventeen [races] 
and that’s a long way. We need to take it easy. 
Our bike is amazing and Jason, my teammate, 
is very good. We help each other and I think 
we have a good team to improve through the 
season. 

People question if you can make the dis¬ 
tance... 

It’s funny because everybody says: “you’re so 
good at supercross”. I don’t think so! The best 
thing about me is that I make almost no mis¬ 
takes. I can do almost a perfect lap and that 
takes a lot of energy because I focus so much. 

I can always do that fast lap though and save 
it right until the end. I think supercross is a lot 
easier on my body - after my crash [Pourcel 
was temporarily paralysed in 2007] - than mo- 
tocross. My fitness is getting better every year 
for motocross but it is so hot in the summer. 
Supercross is only twenty laps, maybe seven¬ 
teen minutes. Motocross is almost two hours of 
massive bumps - for me motocross is tough. 
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Every six months there seems to be a story 
about you: what team? What bike? What 
series? It is positive that this won’t happen 
with the two-year contract? You seem to have 
found a good connection with Husky... 

We know that the bike is a big deal for my 
riding style. It needs to be very smooth and 
almost perfect so I can ride the way I do. I am 
not very aggressive but I carry momentum 
everywhere. It doesn’t look like I’m fast but I 
am. Husky trust me and we’ve talked and they 
are very happy. We are here for two years but 
we could also look at Endurocross or other 
stuff [afterwards]. Bobby Hewitt supports me 
all the way and I have trust in him; he is one of 
the very few. Sometimes you have can a bad 
weekend but the team here still support you so 
much and I’ve never had that. Now I am twen¬ 
ty-seven I am trying to take all the positives: 
we are very lucky to get a free bike, lucky to 
get a team, mechanic and all that stuff. When 
you don’t have any of that then it’s expensive! 

It is not only money the team spend it is the 
organisation and all the effort that is needed to 
make a nice team. 


Guy B from www.vitalmx.com mentioned some 
hearsay of you possible returning to MXGP at 
some point this summer... 

I was open-minded and it was 50-50. I did not 
want to close all my doors in the U.S. I made a 
lot of mistakes before, like when I was waiting 
for my Kawi deal. They never ended up giving 
me an offer and De Coster asked me to ride for 
Suzuki but I wanted to stay with Kawi because 
the bike was amazing. I lost all those deals. So 
this time I did not want to close anything and 
now I have a good manufacturer that trusts 
me. I always thought the GPs were good for me 
because it is only seventeen-eighteen rounds 
but I think Supercross also fits me pretty good. 
We’ll see. 




PRO TAPER 


Micro Bars; it seems unbelievable that nobody 
else has seriously given thought as to how kids 
and juniors grip onto a motorcycle and how 
this affects their levels of control. Pro Taper’s 
latest innovation has taken this fully into ac¬ 
count. We’ve yet to use the OTOR ‘guinea pigs’ 
for a try out but its not hard to imagine thinner 
grips only benefitting smaller hands. Pro Taper 
themselves explain the idea quite succinctly: 

‘By reducing the hand-hold area, youth rid¬ 
ers can now grasp the reduced size grip the 
same way an adult rider grasps traditionally 
sized grips. This gains more control, drastically 
reduces fatigue, and ultimately gives younger 
riders the opportunity to ride and race to their 
full ability. The unique design of the Micro 
handlebar utilizes an advanced, abrupt-taper, 
to give it a smaller diameter in the hand-hold 
areas while still maintaining a 7/8” diameter 
throughout the clamping and control areas; 
making it simple to directly install onto any 
make or model 2-stroke mini cycle of 85cc and 
smaller.’ 

Micro Bars (you couldn’t find a more straight¬ 
forward name) come with all the component 
and parts to complete the installation and 
conversion. For little ones who spend serious 
time in the saddle (what kid doesn’t?) then it 
might be one of the best investments a parent 
can make. 
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OTOR VISITS A FRENCH MOTORCYCLE BRAND 
NEAR THE COAST OF NORMANDY THAT IS 
MAKING ITS OWN WAVES IN THE INDUSTRY... 






hours after the Motocross of Na¬ 
tions and we’re lost in northern 
France. This misdirection is noth¬ 
ing to do with any alcohol consumption wit¬ 
nessed in the frenzy at Ernee or even the late 
hours wiling away in the media centre long 
after Team France had finished partying in 
the paddock below. Our diversion is due to a 
curious invitation to visit a French motorcycle 
manufacturer (‘what?!’) that is making a size¬ 
able ‘rut’ in the industry and we’re struggling 
for any signs of a factory setting. Up near the 
fringes of Normandy we can smell and even 
hear the waves of the English Channel close-by 
but so far not a braapp in earshot. 

There is something a little ironic about the 
efforts of Yannick Coquard and Dimitri Bera in 
their creation of YCF (Yannick Coquard Fac¬ 
tory) in 2004 and a site in France close to the 
beaches that contain so much history of inva¬ 
sion. It is now YCF that have other manufactur¬ 
ers worried of ‘conquest’ with sales of 8000+ 
of their mini-bikes, more than 5000 in France 
alone, and some seriously big names in the 
sport of motocross advocating the efficiency of 
their Chinese-produced motorcycles such as 
Cairoli, Bayle, McGrath, Roczen, Tixier. 



Eventually, and with the help of press 
agent and revered French journalist Pascal 
Haudiquert, we find the modest facility in 
Commes and are shocked to discover brand 
new personalised 125cc bikes parked outside 
reception in our country colours and ready for 
a blast on the SX/MX track located around the 
back or a slide around the adjacent supermoto 
course. 



We soon find out that it’s this attention to 
detail that is helping YCF find a niche in the 
market. The stocky frame of the friendly Co¬ 
quard leads the group and outlines his vision 
while giving us a tour of the warehouse, office 
and workshop that is a shrine to the creation 
and manifestation of mini-bike production. “We 
wanted to develop a motorcycle where people 
could begin off-road riding or supermoto,” he 
says. “We see that other starter bikes, like a 
KTM, are very fast and expensive. We feel that 
we have a gap for small bikes, low weight and 
at a low price for those wanting to start rid¬ 
ing whether that means kids, adults, men or 
women." 







In the main storage atrium of YCF boxes of 
bikes are stacked like desirable toys. Memo¬ 
rabilia from YCF’s many star-named affilia¬ 
tions line the walls. The 2015 Ken Roczen RCH 
stickered model sits proudly opposite a large 
Chinese statue in reception. It is perhaps the 
storeroom that is the most impressive area. A 
maze of shelves and trays of every component 
- bagged, sealed and tagged - that goes into 
the assembly of YCF’s comprehensive fifteen 
bike range and in a wide span of OEM colours 
as well: it looks like the world’s most engross¬ 
ing construction kit. This resource is replen¬ 
ished constantly thanks to weekly container 
deliveries from their factory in China and not 
only adds a customisable edge to their bikes 
(complimented by the excellent sticker kits) 
but also a fast-acting supply chain for their 
customers. 


“My father had the biggest off-road Suzuki 
shop in France,” explains Coquard. “I took 
great experience from that and also his asso¬ 
ciation with many riders at Bercy [supercross] 
and even world championship motocross 
because he ran his own team at one point. I 
developed a goal of wanting to make my own 
company and have spare parts in stock be¬ 
cause many brands struggle with this and it is 
something important for riders who want to be 
out on the bike and using it.” 

YCF might want to offer a practical introduc¬ 
tion for motorcycling to many but its clear that 
the bikes are also pretty fun as well. Watching 
the Aubin brothers, Nico and Arnaud, and the 
likes of Livia Lancelot throwing them around 
outside while we finish our trip around the 
unit it is clear that these are versatile little 
machines and certainly enough for a Pro to 
entertain him or herself. They look the part. I 
can recall Tixier motoring around the MXGP 
paddock with one and they’ve also starred in 
the special Bercy opening ceremony proces¬ 
sions in the past. YCF can threaten the likes of 
KTM’s pricing and performance and they are 
equal to the Austrian’s prolificacy with their 
line-up. Everything from 50cc automatic ‘pee- 
wee’ derived bikes to 125, 150, 190 fully geared 
factory editions and the accompanying Super- 
moto versions means there is something for 
everybody. 





















While the breadth of choice is eye-opening 
there is a degree of scepticism. Some concern 
about the Chinese roots and manufacturing. 
Coquard elaborates on the whys and where¬ 
fores of YCF’s base of fabrication. “We started 
this Chinese project in 2004 with my part¬ 
ner Dimitri; part of a French family that had 
been based over there for eighteen years,” he 
says. “After some time we realised that if we 
wanted to produce strong bikes and not make 
a copy of other brands we needed to do our 
own models. In 2007 we founded a site and in 
2008 I decided to live there for two years with 
the family to oversee the set-up and we wanted 
the factory to have a European style: clean and 
with careful attention to all the details of the 
bikes.” 

“In the first two weeks there I was wondering 
‘have I made the right choice?!’ At the begin¬ 
ning the employees came to the factory and 
saw two French bosses - this was something 
they had never seen before. It was very hard 
initially but we went step by step to set up the 
production line. We made a track behind the 
factory to thoroughly test all the bikes, parts 
and components. For a Chinese worker it was 
again strange to produce the bikes and then 
directly see what it did and what it was for.” 

So why China and not some other part of Asia? 
Or another continent even? KTM now pro¬ 
duce bikes in India and some of the Japanese 
brands largest plants are in South America or 
central Asia. Coquard: “A big advantage in Chi¬ 
na is that everything can be easily produced: 
the engine, steel, aluminium materials. You can 
find what you want. You can choose the quality 
of production. If you want aluminium 70 or 75 
or 60 or 61 then you can source it.” 


“I worked with a designer in France who 
helped with many parts and plastic kits,” he 
goes on. “We also have six designers in China 
who make drawings and work with computer 
technology to make the parts we decide on." 

Other marques have been known to leave their 
junior and entry-level bikes untouched for a 
number of years with only minimal upgrades 
and improvements. It is an odd strategy con¬ 
sidering that many people’s first touch and 
experience with motorcycling often starts on 
smaller apparatus. Technical progression and 
evolution of the mini-bike is another area in 
which YCF are able to exploit although Co¬ 
quard stresses that diligent lead and develop¬ 
ment time goes into their bikes. “For next year, 
for example, we have already been working for 
over two years on some parts to ensure they 
are reliable and perform well. Sometimes it 
can take six months; the part is easy to do but 
you go through that testing phase. For sure 
it can take a couple of years to get through a 
complete bike.” 

“Big brands at the beginning did not know 
us and thought ‘YCF, OK, Chinese product...a 
joke’,” he reveals. “Later on sometimes I would 
get calls because they know that we sell a 
good quantity of bikes. The main issue is that 
for the big companies ‘off-road’ is almost noth¬ 
ing. Our advantage is that we are very specific 
and if we are creative and active then we can 
activate ideas in a very short amount of time 
compared to the big brands.” 

Back outside and we get to have a go. A lack 
of appropriate kit means that the motocross 
track is attempted with just a couple of laps on 
jeans, trainers and a road lid. The Supermoto 
course a slightly safer bet. The 125 geared bike 
feels a bit strong and lurchy in first and be¬ 
haves nicer pulling away in second. 
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The power is on-tap and overall it’s a bus¬ 
tling little ride. The automatic is calmer and 
easier but still a handful for kids. Fortunately 
YCF downscale to 90 and 50 engines for even 
younger first-timers and the adjustable throt¬ 
tle will help. From the models we tried to the 
supped-up versions in the hands of the Pros it 
is clear that YCF have a workable product on 
their hands and although the demands from 
eventual customers will not enter the same 
bracket as for larger and conventional motor¬ 
cycles there is still plenty on offer. 

Coquard, backed by his family and a small 
troupe of staff, have hit the French market hard 
with some decisive marketing ploys and test 
days that have taken the YCF wheels direct to 
potential clientele. It is this approach that has 
reaped dividends so far and has inspired con¬ 
fidence to continue expanding their catalogue 
and consider wider international distribution. 
Their Chinese connection is also prevalent 
through the presence of other accessories and 
apparel like t-shirts and detailing. They are 
well equipped to forge a brand identity. “The 
marketing is important but we have also been 
focussed on finding good dealers,” he says. 

“We try to do testing days with the customer. 
People want to ride a motorcycle, any motorcy¬ 
cle, but they might think a bike has too much 
power and is not easy. The whole YCF range 
has an adjustable throttle, starts easily and 
we push people to try the bikes and make that 
discovery: that off-road can be fun and not that 
expensive. Probably after a few years they can 
move to a big bike.” 


“The next step, and an important one, is to find 
good importers in each country. We started 
pushing in France because for sure it is easier 
for us. If it can work here then it can work else¬ 
where. We need to work together with people 
and expand the range.” 

YCF know how to lay-on a pleasant day. The 
welcome, the tour, the chance to ride whatever 
we want - including our customised bikes - 
a BBQ and then trip to the historic beaches 
nearby. Beneath the hospitality there is single- 
mindedness about the message they want to 
convey and that the company is striving to 
reach fresh boundaries. From what we’ve seen 
YCF is bound to become more prevalent - and 
more easily discoverable - in years to come 
and Coquard is not sitting still. “In five years I 
think we will have a bigger range,” he opines. 

“I think we will have more importers. Many 
people are talking about electric but there are 
not that many products on the market because 
the capacity of the battery is not so good. 

We have started work on this. It is a different 
engine concept and the type of customer will 
be different; those that want something to play 
with in the garden or those that use bicycles 
a lot and even powered bicycles. The key is 
the noise. We have places where we cannot 
ride with a normal bike and we’ve worked a lot 
on our engines to reduce the noise levels. We 
want people to be able to play and ride in as 
many places as possible.” 
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TIS THE SEASON FOR THANKS... 


By Steve Matthes 

S low time in American motocross right now, 
the riders are getting ready for January, 
the off-season European supercrosses are all 
wrapped save for Geneva in a couple of weeks 
and American Thanksgiving is coming up. In 
that theme, I thought I’d type out some things 
in our sport that I’m thankful for. 

-I’m thankful that the Bercy SX is not in Bercy 
anymore. Due to renovations at the arena in 
the suburbs of Paris, the famed race moved 
an hour and a half north to the town of Lille 
last year. The tragedy of the terrorist attacks in 
Paris hung over the pits all weekend long and 
it’s not hard to think that had the race been in 
Bercy, it could’ve easily been a target for the 
attackers. Even at the distance we were at, it 
still seemed that it wasn’t far enough for many 
of the people there. 

I’m thankful that the decision was made to go 
on with the race although that choice was with 
the politicians and not the promoters. Having 
people live in fear and disrupting their daily 
lives is one of the things terrorists want so if 
it’s reasonably safe to go on (and there were 
more bag checks and pat downs by security at 
Lille) then we should go on and do the things 
we love to do. 

-As I flew back from Lille, France I was ponder¬ 
ing how thankful I am that I get to cover this 
sport for a living. After being at the MXDN, the 
Bulgarian SX and now Lille (Geneva coming 
up!) I’m in a position where the promoters of 


these races want me to come cover them. I im¬ 
agine a 15-year old self growing up in the mid¬ 
dle of Canada and reading about these faraway 
events and thinking how great it would be to 
attend one of two. Now I’m at the point where 

I go every year and get inside access at that! 
And although this job is a lot of work at times, 
don’t let anyone fool you, I was a mechanic for 

II years and those guys are the true heroes of 
the sport. This stuff is easy... 

-I’m thankful that I get to interview, talk off the 
record to, hear the stories guys like Mitch Pay- 
ton or Roger De Coster have. These men have 
been in the sport for a long time and under¬ 
stand what goes into racing. There are a lot of 
egos in the sport and it’s funny that the people 
that want to project that they know everything 
come across as a bit tough to talk to while 
guys like Payton, DeCoster or Ross Meada 
have virtually no ego and will happily tell you 
what they do or don’t know. 

-I’m thankful for wondering a few years ago 
why there were no podcasts out there that 
featured the stars of the sport. This search to 
listen to the heroes ended up with me buying 
a microphone, some software and then asking 
some of the riders who were still around to tell 
me their stories. I’m thankful riders like Rick 
Johnson, Jeff Ward, Jeremy McGrath gave me 
some of their time to answer the questions I’ve 
always had. And you know what? Other peo¬ 
ple wanted to hear that stuff also! My career 
as a podcaster was off and it was all because 



I wanted to hear the guys I grew up reading 
about tell me their stories. I’ve enjoyed bring¬ 
ing these shows to the fans and I think they’ve 
been successful because I’m enjoying it as 
much as the people who listen. 

-I’m thankful for USB recorders, MacBook Air 
(so much lighter to carry around!), noise-can- 
celling headphones, iPads and coffee. All tools 
of the trade that make my life a lot easier. 

-I’m thankful for riders and teams that make 
my life easier. And thankful that they under¬ 
stand the process that I go through to cover 
this sport. There are a lot of journalists that 
are pumped to have a credential and it’s easy 
to just say everyone is awesome. Sometimes 
though, not everything is awesome and that’s 
what I have to talk about (along with the good 
of course). This sport is tough, it chews up 
people on and off the track and it’s my job to 
report on these events. Some riders like An¬ 
drew Short, Jake Weimer or Justin Brayton 
understand criticism when it comes their way 
and can still offer up a conversation. Others, 
not so much but the ones that get it I have 
more respect for. 

-I’m thankful that in my career in this sport ei¬ 
ther wrenching or typing I’ve been able to see 
Jeremy McGrath at his peak, Ricky Carmichael 
come in and dominate, Travis Pastrana amaze 
me, Chad Reed show me what mental tough¬ 
ness is, James Stewart show me what talent is 
and Ryan Villopoto and Ryan Dungey show me 


what it’s like being a machine. For my money, 
there was no more of a phenomenon than 
McGrath and no able to do more on a dirt bike 
than James Stewart. 

-I’m thankful for all the friends I’ve been able 
to make all over the world. Seriously, that’s 
amazing to me. A guy from Winnipeg, Canada 
making it as a factory mechanic and meeting 
all these people that no matter where they’re 
from, they love the sport. That’s what ties us 
all together, whether it’s Adam Wheeler from 
England, Jan Hovi from Finland or all the lis¬ 
teners from all over that I meet, it’s all because 
of motocross. It’s given me a profession, it’s 
how I met my wife and that’s all pretty awe¬ 
some. Try to enjoy it ok? 


Products 


ATLAS 

Five years old heading into 2016 Canadian 
firm Atlas have become one of the promi¬ 
nent products and brands when it comes to 
neck protection for motorcycle riders, pre¬ 
dominantly off-road racing thanks to the keen 
motocross background of owners and key 
crew Brad Mclean, Brady Sheren & Chadd 
and Cameron Cole. Having unveiled the Air, 
Carbon and Broil braces in the last year chest 
protection is now on the company’s radar and 
the Defender is a purposeful design geared 
very much towards practicality and competi¬ 
tion. 

We caught up with Brad at the EICMA show to 
ask how is the neck protection landscape for 
the company that now boast Dean Wilson and 
Jason Anderson in their ranks MX/SX ranks 
and still have Ryan Villopoto very much as part 
of the Atlas set-up... 

Brad, what’s the latest for Atlas? You are here 
in Milan showing off some products so the 
outlook seems pretty positive... 

Things are going great with us at Atlas. We 
started out in 2011 just as neck brace company 
and this has grown every year for us. We have 
revamped our line and we’re happy with what 
we are offering right now so we are expand¬ 
ing into upper body armour and we have some 
new chest protectors and full body armour that 
meets CE level 2. All of that stuff is compatible 
with our neck braces. 

Can you talk a bit more about Atlas? Is the 
company quite big and how did your neck 
brace come-to-be? 

We’re still pretty small. There is 6-7 of us be¬ 
tween the office in Canada and a warehouse in 
the U.S. as well. The thing about us as a group 
is that everyone rides and everyone grew up 
racing and that’s really our reason for being. 

We all believed in neck protection and we wore 
braces but were not really happy with them 
when we were on the bike. So we designed 


ours from the rider’s perspective first. When 
we had something we liked and worked then 
we brought in the doctors and engineers and 
medical experts. We worked with one of the 
top testing labs in California, took their ad¬ 
vice and the results of the research to tweak 
it further for the end result. It was about three 
years in the making and we worked with a third 
party test lab that does a lot of work for differ¬ 
ent companies in the U.S. and worldwide. They 
mocked up all the simulations for us. 

Leatt are arguably one of the big hitters of the 
industry. How does Atlas sit apart? 

I think we differentiate by the design of our 
products, and the theory is different even 
though it is still a neck brace. 

What is your view on athlete endorsement? 

You obviously had one of the best and most 
successful racers in the AMA wearing an Atlas 
brace... 

Ryan Villopoto has been involved since the 
beginning. He helped us develop the product 
and gave a lot of input and is actually a partner 
in the company with us. With him growing up 
in Washington state we have been friends for a 
long time and the relationship started when we 
were racing. He liked the product and wanted 
to help develop it and get more involved. Villo¬ 
poto has been a believer through his whole ca¬ 
reer in neck protection and has experimented 
with the brands. His feedback and creating a 
brace that was a better user experience for him 
directly fed into a better experience for the end 
consumer as well. He is a great asset for sure. 

What’s next? More international presence? 

As we’re from North America then that’s where 
we are the most well known. Europe is an area 
where we are putting a lot of focus now. We 
just opened a warehouse in the UK so we will 
have product there, which is a big help for our 
distributors. The plan is to get more and more 
GP riders and continue to grow. 
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GOODBYE TOOLS... 

By Graeme Brown 

hilst the last act of the 2015 MotoGP panto¬ 
mime was being played out, the Superbike 
boys had already turned their attention to 2016. 

There was only a break of a week after the race 
in Qatar before teams started testing their 2016 
bikes. First up were Kawasaki and Ducati with 
Tom Sykes and Chaz Davies meeting up at Mo- 
torland Aragon. Jonathan Rea missed this test to 
attend the birth of his son Tyler - congratulations 
and best wishes to the Rea family - and Davide 
Giugliano was still recovering from his injuries. 

Kawasaki had already presented their new Ninja 
ZX-10R to the press at an event in Barcelona. All 
the marketing material stressed that the develop¬ 
ment of the new road bike was a direct result of 
the racing programme. You can even buy a KRT 
version and pretend to be a World Champion. 
Early signs are that Tom Sykes is a lot more com¬ 
fortable with this bike over the 2015 incarnation. 
However, teammate Rea posted some stunning 
times as soon as he sat on it. Worryingly and 
uncharacteristically, both of them have had some 
pretty fast crashes in testing so it looks like there 
is a bit more work to do to stay within the limits. 

The main big change in the paddock, however, is 
the arrival of Yamaha. Crescent Racing has taken 
up the cudgels ending a longstanding relationship 
with Suzuki in favour of direct factory involve¬ 
ment. Big differences have been felt right away 
with Alex Lowes and new arrival in the squad, 
Sylvain Guintoli both rediscovering their beam¬ 
ing smiles when talking to journalists. One of 
the notable changes with the direct involvement 
of Yamaha Europe is that they are limiting the 
options for changes to set up so that progress 
could be charted. One of the mechanics used rear 
suspension linkages as an example: “With Suzuki 
they had a box full of them in the truck so when 
you went to make a change it was pot luck if you 
chose the right one”. Yamaha, on the other hand, 



sent them to Jerez with two. “Try them both and 
tell us which one doesn’t work, we will get rid of 
that one and given you another to try against the 
first one.” It sounds like they mean business. 

It is not only in the paddock where there are 
changes. The press room will be a little bit dif¬ 
ferent too next year. We have lost a couple of 
long standing press officers in Heather Watson at 
Ducati and Steve Booth at Honda. They are being 
replaced by people already working in the press 
office but I for one will miss them both and wish 
them good luck in their new ventures. We also 
have a new series Press Officer, Ben Cobb. He 
and Dorna’s Media Department Manager, David 
Arroyo, came to the most recent test in Jerez and 
were explaining the strategy for the future with 
more involvement from the manufacturers and 
local dealers to promote the championship and 
individual events. Certainly something has to be 
done to promote the series more. Hopefully a few 
more trumpets blowing the same tune will make 
a difference over the coming years. I still think 
that, like MotoGP, we need a couple of panto¬ 
mime villains to spice things up. 

It has been pretty full on for the last four weeks 
with two tests at Aragon and two at Jerez but it 
is now finally time for a break from travelling. I 
am looking forward to being at home for a while 
and teaching my son the ride a dirt bike, without 
thinking he is racing Speedway - gently does it 
with the clutch! It’s also time to get my cameras 
serviced, book hotels and flights for next year. 
Mainly though I will be sitting on the new sofa 
that appeared from nowhere one weekend in the 
summer and get to work on the Dad-shaped- 
bum-dent on one of the cushions. 

For now, I hope everyone doesn’t have too many 
withdrawal symptoms from racing. Have a won¬ 
derful Festive Season. See you all in the New 
Year. 
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THE EICMA SHOW WEDGED INTO HALF OF THE FEIRA FACILITY IN MILAN AND SAW 
PACKED HALLS ACROSS THE SIX DAYS THAT TRADE, PRESS AND PUBLIC GAWPING 
AT SOME OF THE NEW MOTORCYCLES, PRODUCTS AND DISPLAYS UNVEILED AT 
THIS ANNUAL EXHIBITION. ROLAND BROWN GIVES US THE LOW-DOWN ON WHO 
SHOWED-OFF WHAT AND THE BIKES COMING YOUR WAY FOR 2016... 

By Roland Brown, Photos by respective brands 
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T here are plenty of exciting new motorcy¬ 
cles on the way in 2016, but if you ask a 
dozen people which is the pick of the bunch 
you’re likely to get 12 different answers. In 
most years a handful of new models stand out 
at the major shows. Often a theme emerges, 
as it did a year ago with the revival of sports 
bikes. 


But the machines on display at this year’s 
EICMA show in Milan were notable more for 
their variety - of types, engine capacities and 
intended riders - than for individual brilliance 
or even a trend. Perhaps Ducati captured 
motorcycling’s current vibe best with a trio of 
bikes in improbable new areas: a 399cc small- 
capacity V-twin, the Scrambler Sixty2; an 
off-road biased adventure bike, the Multistrada 
1200 Enduro; and a genuine cruiser, the XDi- 
avel. 


Of them the most representative of models 
from other marques is the humble Sixty2, 
whose 399cc capacity is less than half that 
of the existing Scrambler. BMW unveiled 
the G310R, a low-budget single, as well as a 
Scrambler model of its own. With 1170cc air¬ 
cooled boxer motor and high-level exhaust it’s 
essentially a slightly less lavishly equipped R 
nineT with dual-purpose styling. 

Retro has been fashionable for a while, and 
that trend is accelerating faster than a scruffy 
Seventies superbike with its throttle stuck 
open. Moto Guzzi is joining in with a scram¬ 
bler styled version of its 744cc V-twin family, 
and thankfully found a more original name 
by calling it the V7 II Stornello. The Mandello 
firm also has a couple of new roadsters, the 
V9 Bobber and Roamer, which share a vaguely 
custom style and a new 850cc engine. 
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Yamaha has been at the forefront of the cus¬ 
tom and retro scenes with its Sport Heritage 
range and involvement in events including the 
ultra-cool Wheels and Waves in Biarritz, so it’s 
no surprise to see more new models with an 
old-bike theme. The XSR700 is heavily based 
on the 689cc, 74bhp parallel twin MT-07; the 
similarly styled XSR900 on the 847cc, 113bhp 
MT-09 triple. 


Triumph’s Bonneville family takes a big step 
towards modernity without losing its old- 
school feel thanks to a comprehensive update 
that includes new liquid-cooled engines. The 
base-model Street Twin gets an 899cc paral¬ 
lel twin motor, while the T100 Bonneville has 
more classical styling and a larger, 1199cc unit, 
The Thruxton cafe racer is revamped with the 
bigger lump, and there’s also an upmarket 
Thruxton R with high-spec chassis including 
Ohlins suspension. 


Triumph had a quiet 2015 for new models but 
is making up for it in 2016. The Hinckley firm 
has revamped its iconic Speed Triple with a 
revised 1050cc motor incorporating ride-by- 
wire throttle and traction control. And the Tiger 
Explorer adventure bike is updated in similar 
fashion, the 1215cc triple also broadening its 
appeal through the creation of six distinct ver¬ 
sions, with differing specification and off-road 
focus, four of them incorporating semi-active 
suspension. 


Honda has updated its popular CB500 and 
NC750 twin-cylinder families, though most of 
the changes are cosmetic. The firm’s main new 
model is the CRF1000L Africa Twin, a 998cc, 
94bhp parallel twin that looks like living up 
to its famous Eighties predecessor by being 
handy off-road. Improbably that is also true 
of a large-capacity Ducati. The Multistrada 
1200 Enduro is a toughened-up version of the 
1199cc V-twin, complete with wire wheels, big 
tank and hefty bash-plate under the engine. 
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Ducati’s development engineers have had a busy 
year. Along with new Hypermotard and Hyperstra- 
da 939 models, powered by a larger, 937cc V-twin 
unit that produces 113bhp, there’s a move into a 
new area with the XDiavel. Although it’s based on 
the Diavel of “Don’t call me a cruiser!” advertis¬ 
ing line, the XDiavel is designed for cruising with 
a 1262cc V-twin unit tuned for low-rev torque, a 
laid-back riding position, and even belt final drive. 
Its American opposition with include Indian’s 
Scout 60, a smaller-capacity, 999cc version of the 
existing 1133cc V-twin. 

Ducati’s new sports bike is a middleweight: the 
959 Panigale, which replaces the popular 899 
Panigale and adds some performance with its 
157bhp output. But the open-class newcomers are 
from Japan, finally including Suzuki whose much 
anticipated GSX-R1000 features valve timing and 
advanced electronics as well as an estimated 
200bhp output. Kawasaki’s ZX-10R incorporates 
refinements developed on the racebike that 
Johnny Rea rode to this season’s World Superbike 
championship. There’s also a new Winter Edi¬ 
tion version with black-and-white paint and an 
Akrapovic silencer. 

Yamaha recently unveiled a lower specification 
version of the YZF-R1 for the US market only 
but is hoping for a worldwide hit with its new 
Rl-based super-naked model, the MT-10. With 
165bhp from its slightly detuned 998cc four- 
cylinder engine it’s likely to be as quick as it’s 
light. KTM’s new 1290 Super Duke GT is a touring- 
oriented version of the super-naked bruiser, fea¬ 
turing a fairing, big petrol tank and semi-active 
suspension. The Austrian firm has also revamped 
its single-cylinder 690 Duke and Duke R, with 
tweaked engines and chassis that even incorpo¬ 
rate cornering ABS. 

Suzuki’s SV650 can’t match that but the mid¬ 
dleweight V-twin gets a host of updates. Other 
novice-friendly newcomers include Yamaha’s 
naked, 321cc MT-03 parallel twin, which looks like 
a very capable rival for Ducati’s Sixty2. That pair 
of 41bhp, novice-friendly newcomers might not 
generate the excitement of last year’s YZF-R1 and 
1299 Panigale show-stoppers but they confirm 
that there’s plenty of choice and fun on the way in 
2016, even if you’re limited to sub-400cc twins. 









Products 


BARBOUR 

The Barbour-Triumph autumn winter collection 
for 2015 has a decent little spread of jackets, 
pullovers and shirts in the typical quality and 
reservedly cool fashion of the British brand(s). 
Barbour themselves say: ‘Ties between Bar¬ 
bour International and Triumph date back 
to 1964, where world renowned Actor Steve 
McQueen was famously captured wearing a 
Barbour International jacket while sat astride 
a Triumph Bonneville motorcycle.’ The connec¬ 
tion still goes on. 


Wax jackets are a particular taste but checking 
out one of the garments on the Triumph stand 
at EICMA it was clear that there’s a classy 
collaboration going on and one that’s aimed 
squarely at bikers and the resurging Cafe 
Racer/Vintage movement. Also included here 
is a link to a watchable video on how a Barbour 
biker jacket is created from the heart of Scot¬ 
land 
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‘On-track Off-road’ is a free, bi-weekly publication for the screen focus¬ 
sed on bringing the latest perspectives on events, blogs and some of the 
very finest photography from the three worlds of the FIM Motocross World 
Championship, the AMA Motocross and Supercross series’ and MotoGP. 
‘On-track Off-road’ will be published online at www.ontrackoffroad.com 
every other Tuesday. To receive an email notification that a new issue avai¬ 
lable with a brief description of each edition’s contents simply enter an 
address in the box provided on the homepage. All email addresses will be 
kept strictly confidential and only used for purposes connected with OTOR. 
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